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The attitude toward the law of the person who serves time because of 
poverty is too obvious to need lengthy comment. Yet, one-half of these serv- 
ing sentences at the House of Correction, are there for the non-payment of 
fines. Regarding this, the City Council Committee on Crime (1915) p. 43, says: 

"That this system which virtually sends men to jail because of their poverty 
is not only unjust but demoralizing to the individual and costly to the state 
is now becoming widely recognized. In many places the more enlightened 
system has been adopted of suspending sentence and sending the man back 
to his family and his 'job,' and allowing him to pay his fine in small install- 
ments. This installment-fine system was adopted in Massachusetts in 1909, and 
has been more widely used each year in that state. It is also used at the 
present time in New York, in Indianapolis, in Kansas City and in Cleveland. 
Chicago would not be making a hazardous experiment if she released the 85 
per cent of offenders in the House of Correction who are there for the non- 
payment of fines to go back to work under the supervision of probation 
officers." — From Bulletin of the Department of Public Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 
II, No. 5. Louise Osborne Rowe, Commissioner. 

The Report on Prisons of New Zealand for the Year 1918-19, Also 
Operations of the First Offenders Probation Act, 1908, p. 32, Thomas If. 
Wilford, Minister in Charge of Prisons Department, Wellington, New 
Zealand; The Report of the Prisons Department of the Prisons Board for 
1918, p. 4, Robert Stout, President, Wellington, New Zealand.— It is in- 
teresting to note that in 1918 in New Zealand there was a marked decrease 
in the number of persons sentenced to civil imprisonment in New Zealand. 
The decrease was far less proportionately than in Great Britain. Whether it 
was a result of the smaller number of persons sentenced or not the report 
does not state, but there was a considerable reduction in the number of short 
sentences imposed and a substantial increase in the number of persons sen- 
tenced to twelve months and upwards. 

The number of military offenders serving terms of imprisonment in the 
civil prisons reached the highest total during the war. These offenders were 
kept separate from "the criminal class" and employed in useful reproductive 
work. The presence of agitators in two of the prisons led to a policy of 
passive resistance on the part of the military offenders in those prisons and 
made considerable trouble. The report recommends that military offenders 
should be confined in places entirely outside the jurisdiction of the prisons 
department. 

The gross expenditure of the department (12 prisons and some minor 
gaols) were £95,324. The cash and financial credits earned by the department 
were £21,654. These were for farm produce, farm stock, bricks, boots, prison 
labor on the new rifle range, etc. There was an additional amount of prison 
labor for which cash credits were not earned. This was £19,823, making the 
net cost of the prisons department to the state £42,270. The report claims 
that every able-bodied prisoner is as fully employed as "our system can 
compel him to be." 

Under the Prisoners Detention Act of 1915, nineteen prisoners have been 
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detained beyond the period of their sentences that they might be treated for 
venereal disease — one case for 26 months. 

The report does not say anything about prison management nor about 
prisoners' organizations such as "welfare leagues," if any such exist. 

The part of the report that deals with probation records satisfactory work 
with probationers. The following recommendations should be noted: That the 
probation officer be given an allowance to use in putting young delinquents on 
their feet and that probationers be put on lengthy, not short, terms, giving 
the probation officer the right to ask for a remission of part of the sentence. 

The report of the prisons board calls attention to the fact that a larger 
proportion of the group classed as "Reformation Detention Cases" refrain 
from getting into further difficulty than the "habitual criminal." The propor- 
tions are 80% of the first group and 52% of the second group. The statistics 
show that 47% of the habitual criminals return to their former criminal 
careers; 1% have absconded or not been traced. Because of the heredity of 
the repeated offenders the board recommends the consideration of sterilization. — 
Joel Dubois Hunter, Chicago. 

Miscellaneous 

Statistics of Arrests of Minors in Paris in 1918. — The following statis- 
tics prepared by M. Harduin, chief of the first division of the Prefecture de 
police, are published in the Revue pinitentiaire et de droit penal in the July- 
October, 1919, issue. 

There were arrested in 1918, 6,258 minors (children and young persons 
under twenty-one years of age) as compared with 6,792 in 1917, a decrease of 
534. In 1918 the 6,258 minors were the occasion of 6,591 arrests. In 1917 the 
6,792 minors were the occasion of 7,433 arrests, a decrease in 1918 of 842 
arrests. Of those arrested, 20 per cent in 1918 and 21 per cent in 1917 were 
girls or young women. The age distribution of those arrested is as follows: 

Decrease 
1918 1917 in 1918 

Up to 16 years 892 1,147 255 

16 to 18 years 2,451 2,759 298 

18 up to 21 years 3,248 3,537 289 

Total 6,591 7,433 842 

This apparent decrease in crime among young persons of all ages and of 
both sexes is especially interesting when examined in relation to specific of- 
fenses. Some significant decreases in 1918 are in the following offenses: 

1918 1917 

Murders, assassinations 50 91 

Mendicity 18 41 

Vagabonds 1,010 1,296 

Carrying prohibited weapons 213 253 

Robbery 3,014 3,278 

Robbery with violence at night 1,861 2,444 

Pocket-picking 58 89 

The offenses are classified, and changes in 1918 as compared with 1917 
are summarized as follows : 

Offenses against public order: decrease of 548 
Offenses against the person: decrease of 118 



